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ABSTRACT 

Because increasing numbers of children come to school 
with problems caused by poverty, divorce, drug use, and teenage 
pregnancy, schools may no longer be able to limit themselves solely 
to academic roles. This brief argues that schools, families, and 
communities need to work together to help children overcome the 
challenges that they face. It also recommends that policymakers, 
school staff, and parents should work together to improve: (1) child 
health, safety, and development; (2) home-school communications; (3) 
parent-school involvement; (4) home study; (5) site-based 
decision-making; and (6) school-community relationships. Supplements 
that review parental involvement initiatives, state-school 
collaborations, federal-state collaborations and specific state 
legislation in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and. West Virginia are 
also included. (MDM) 
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This brief presents the need for schools, families, and communi- 
ties to work together for children; describes actions schools can 
take to involve families and communities; and suggests what 
policymakers can do to promote and support effective partner- 
ships. It contains supplements that review parent involvement 
activities in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia t and West Virginia, 
and highlight exemplary parent involvement programs in each 
state. Vie brief was prepared by Soleil Gregg, ALL staff. 



This country is experienc- 
ing "devastating changes 
in the social fabric" 
H (Clinchy, 1993, p. 611). 

During the past 30 years, 
violent crime has increased 560 per- 
cent, illegitimate births have in- 
creased 419 percent, divorce rates 
have quadrupled, and teenage sui- 
cides have increased 200 percent 
(Bennett, 1993). One-fourth of all 
children today are born into pov- 
erty, and almost half a million are 
born to teenage mothers. Twenty 
million children are supervised by 
adults who are not family mem- 
bers, because one or both parents 
work outside the home (Chynoweth 
& Dyer, 1991). Child abuse and 
neglect have increased 259 percent 
in the past 14 years (Hoyle, 1993). 
Because of divorce and illegitimate 
births, 60 percent of all children will 
live in single-parent households at 
some time in +heir lives (Kirst, 1993). 
Estimates of the number of home- 
less school-age children vary from 
322,000 to 1.6 million (Crosby, 1993). 
The changes in the nation's social 
; rucrure that have generated these 
statistics mean that schools face new 
challenges in educating students. 
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Because increasing numbers of 
children come to school with prob- 
lems caused by poverty, divorce, 
drug use, and teenage pregnancy, 
schools may no longer be able to 
limit themselves solely to academic 
roles* Nor can schools act in isola- 
tion to overcome such obstacles to 
learning. Experts agree that schools, 
families, and communities all share 
respc risibility for children's devel- 
opment and learning. Since educa- 
tion is a continual process occur- 
ring both in and out of school, 
schools are just one institution that 
can educate, or fail to educate, chil- 
dren; therefore, all Americans 
shoulder responsibility for public 
education (Hoyle, 1993; Pallas, 
1989). "The bottom line," says Rob- 
ert Sexton, director of Kentucky's 
Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence, "is getting the indi- 
vidual parent and business person 
engaged. We are really talking 
about a civic movement, not just an 
education movement" (Walsh, 
1993, p. 12), 

Research shows that parent in- 
volvement in schools increases stu- 
dent achievement and improves 
student attitudes towards school 
(Coleman, 1991; Cotton & 
Wikelund, 1989; Gotts, 1989; 
Henderson, 1987). By working to- 
gether as partners, schools and 
families can maximize their efforts 
and resources to improve children' s 
chances for school success. 

Moreover, schools and families 
exist within the context of commu- 
nity, whether it is narrowly defined 
to mean neighborhood, or broadly 
defined to include cultural, civic, 
religious, political, and business 
organizations. In both senses, com- 
munity implies commonality— of 
location, values, beliefs, culture, 
and /or purpose. These areas of 
commonality create the basis for 



considering the community as both 
an influence on and a resource for 
children and schools. 

While research supports parent 
involvement in schools, beliefs, 
practices, and policies are slow to 
change. Long-standing beliefs and 
practices may actually be barriers 
to forming effective partnerships to 
improve learning (Perroncel, in 
press). Schools that fail to develop 
and use their resources — families 
and communities — may unknow- 
ingly be limiting student success in 
school. 

Sharing Responsibility for 
Learning 

Epstein (1992) identifies five ar- 
eas of shared responsibility for 
learning between schools and 
homes, and a sixth jrea for collabo- 
ration between schools and com- 
munities. These six areas can pro- 
vide a model to both policymakers 
and school staff for adapting par- 
ent and community involvement 
programs to state and local needs. 

Health, safety, and develop- 
mental issues. Some families are 
unable to meet their children's ba- 
sic health, safety, and developmen- 
tal needs or create positive condi- 
tions in the home for learning. Ex- 
perts warn of a "growing number 
of families encountering problems 
so severe that their ability to sus- 
tain or improve their economic, 
health, and social conditions is 
threatened" (Chynoweth & Dyer, 
1991, p. 5). 

Because of children's increasing 
health, social, and mental health 
problems, "Schools are expected to 
provide more social services, more 
counseling, more psychological and 
nursing services" (Lacayo, 1993, p. 
35). 

Schools can directly assist f ami- 
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lies with these problems by providing in- 
formation and training on parenting and 
child development, and by linking families 
to health a nd social services within the com- 
munity. James Comer's successful School 
Development Program includes a mental 
health team to deal with students' prob- 
lems and prevent new problems from aris- 
ing. Schools based on his model also offer 
workshops to parents on nutrition, finance, 
and substance abuse (Gursky, 199Q). 

Home-school communications. Schools 
are responsible for communicating to par- 
ents about children's progress and school 
activities. Traditionally, this has been ac- 
complished by report cards, newsletters, 
and occasional parent/ teacher conferences. 
But home-school communications need not 
rely on print. Kentucky's Family Resource 
Center staff make home visits to establish 
rapport with families and to identify needs. 
Carter Lawrence Middle School in Nash- 
ville uses the Transparent School Model to 
communicate with parents via telephone. 
Parents can call the system to learn about 
daily class activities and homework assign- 
ments, and teachers can use a computer- 
based system called Compu-Call to send 
messages to parents (Bauch, 1989). Re- 
search shows that two-way communica- 
tions that encourage feedback are more ef- 
fective for involving parents (Epstein, 1992). 
Ames, Khoju, and Watkins (1993) have 
found that teachers' communications with 
parents can influence parents' feelings of 
comfort in the school, their involvement in 
children's learning, and their children's 
motivation to learn. 

Schools should be aware that cultural 
and educational differences among fami- 
lies can interfere with home-school com- 
munications. Some families do not speak 
English; others may be illiterate. James 
(1988) advises, "Identifying cultural differ- 
ences is only one step. Knowing how to 
effectively use that knowledge is key" to 
implementing successful programs (p. 21). 
Comer points out that asking low-income 
children to do well in school can create 
conflict between the home and school, be- 
cause it asks children "to aspire to posi- 
tions in life that are different from their 
own parents" (cited in Gursky, 1990, p. 52). 
He urges schools to involve parents in pro- 
grams in ways that dispel antagonism and 
build support. 

Working together at school. Because 
most parents work full- or parttime during 
school hours, few are available to volun* 
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teer at school. Others feel uncomfortable 
in schools because of past experiences or 
insecurity. Teachers' own prejudices may 
alter their perceptions about both parents' 
willingness and ability to participate in their 
children's education (Davies, 1989), and stu- 
dents' ability to succeed in school (Reck, 
Reck, &Keefe, 1993). 

Schools wishing to maximize parent in- 
volvement need to schedule sports events, 
performances, and other activities at times 
that are convenient for working parents. 
Schools can also provide training to both 
teachers and parents to promote cultural 
understanding, cooperation between home 
and school, and parent participation. The 
most effective school programs offer a va- 
riety of involvement opportunities to ac» 
commodate parents' preferences, abilities, 
and time (Cotton & Wikelund, 1989). 

Supporting study at home. Research 
shows that this type of parent involvement 
has the greatest enect on student achieve- 
ment (Cotton & Wikelund, 1989; Epstein, 
1992; "Parents and Schools," 1988; "Parent 
Pairing," 1993, March 23). However, many 
parents do not know how to help their 
children. Penn and Childers (in press) have 
demonstrated that parents will work with 
their children to help them learn when they 
are provided with inexpensive, easy-to-use 
materials that are not time-consuming. 
Hoover (cited in "Home Is," 1993, March 
23) claims that training parents to coach 
children in study skills may make a lasting 
difference in student achievement. He iden- 
tifies nine specific skills for parent coach- 
ing: time management; use of reference 
material and libraries; active listening; ver- 
bal presentations; note- taking and outlin- 
ing; test preparation; reading rates and pur- 
poses; visual analysis of maps, graphs, etc.; 
and writing reports. All parents, regard- 
less of socioeconomic levels or education, 
can support study skills by designating a 
time and place for homework and encour- 
aging student responsibility. 

Sharing decisions about education. 
Site-based decisionmaking and local con- 
trol of schools are involving parents and 
community in the decisionmaking process. 
Some states, like Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, have mandated parent involvement 
in school governance. Although involving 
parents in decisionmaking is important, it 
may be difficult Heller (cited in "Realize 
When," 1993, February 23), surveyed eco- 
nomically diverse suburban parents. He 
found that parents want to know about 
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school security, discipline procedures, how 
to contact the principal, positive aspects of 
schools, and curriculum, but not about 
school administration or governance. 

Collaboration with communities. 
Schools can use the community as both a 
resource and a partner. Partnerships in- 
volve businesses, community members, 
and organizations as mutual stakeholders 
in the education of future workers and citi- 
zens. Pallas, Natriello, and McDill (1989) 
urge educators to 

become more aware of and involved 
in the family and community con- 
texts of their students, both to under- 
stand the problems these contexts 
present for the education of students 
and to learn to draw on the strengths 
of families and communities to en- 
hance the education of students, (p. 
21) 

In turn, Sexton (1992) calls for commu- 
nities to become proactive in helping 
schools: "We need. ..more local efforts 
where citizens take responsibility for the 
broad education of all the community's 
children" (p. 32). 

Implications for State-Level 
Policymakers 

Research tells us that home-school part- 
nerships promote student success in school, 
but no magic formula exists for creating 
effective parent involvement programs, 
Epstein's five areas of shared responsibil- 
ity between schools and families can pro- 
vide a model to both state policymakers 
and school staff for adapting programs to 
state and local needs. 

Policymakers are in the unique position 
of being able to stimulate action through 
leadership and mandate action through 
policy. Through leadership and porv/« 
making— legislation and the allocation of 
funds— state leaders can help ensure the 
success of parent involvement in a state 
(Nardine and Morris, 1991). 

Leadership: A Catalyst for Change 

In recent years, both political parties 
have effectively used the bully pulpit to 
accomplish their education agendas at na- 
tional, state, and local levels. State 
policymakers, too, can demonstrate their 
commitment to school/ home/ community 
partnerships by what they say as well as 
I what they do. 
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State-Level Parent Involvement Initiatives 

in Kentucky 



Because Kentucky believes parent in- 
volvement is critical for student success, 
the state's policymakers have addressed 
the importance of parent involvement 
through legislation and program initia- 
tives. 

The Kentucky Education 
Reform Act of 1990 (KERA) 

KERA established school councils for 
school-based decisionmaking in all pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 
Councils are composed of two parents, 
three teachers, and the principal or ad- 
ministrator. The council has the author- 
ity to develop school policy, and deter- 
mine the number of personnel to be em- 
ployed in each job classification, instruc- 
tional materials to be purchased, and 
what school-based student support se?« 
vices the school can provide. Councils 
can also make limited decisions about 
curriculum, use of school time and space, 
discipline and classroom-management 
techniques, extracurricular activities, and 
instructional issues. The Division of 
School-Based Decision Making in the 
state department of education tracks par- 
ent involvement in school councils. 

KERA also created an interagency task 
force to establish family resource centers 
and youth services centers through con- 
tracts between the Cabinet for Human 
Resources and local boards of education. 
Centers are located near elementary or 
secondary schools in which at least 20 
percent of students qualify for free School 
meals. 

Family resource centers, located near 
elementary schools, promote parent in- 
volvement in schools through a variety 
of programs and services. Centers can 
provide money for parent-initiated 
school p rojects. Some centers in the state 
have become certified day care centers, 



providing fuUtime preschool for two and 
three year olds, after-school care for four 
to twelve year olds, and fulltlme care in 
summer and when school is not in ses- 
sion. They also offer a families-in-train- 
ing program that includes home visits, 
group meetings, and child development 
monitoring for new and prospective par- 
ents; parent and child education (PACE); 
training for day care workers; and refer- 
rals to or provision of health services. 
PACE funds model programs for pre- 
school children and their parents in geo- 
graphical areas of educational and eco- 
nomic need. While preschoolers partici- 
pate in developmental programs, parents 
receive training in basic academic and 
parenting skills. Structured play and 
learning activities involve parents and 
children together. 

Like family resource centers, the youth 
services centers associated with second* 
ary schools encourage parental involve- 
ment, but primarily target adolescent 
needs (KERA, 1990). Because of high teen- 
age pregnancy rates, some centers pro- 
vide direct services to teenage mothers, 
including parenting skills classes. 

The general assembly appropriates 
funds for centers, available on a competi- 
tive basis. Local boards of education must 
approve centers' grant applications be- 
fore local superintendents submit them 
for funding. Allocations range from 
$10,000 to $90,000, based on a formula of 
$200 per pupil eligible for free school 
meals; the average for awards to date is 
$71,500. So far, 222 centers have been 
funded to serve 414 schools; an additional 
605 schools are eligible for grants. Funds 
awarded for the 1992-93 fiscal year total 
$15/476,500 (Terry Conliffe, personal com- 
munication, February 10, 1993). The Cabi- 
net for Human Resources monitors ac- 
tivities of the family resource and youth 
services centers. 



Federal-State Collaboration 

The Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion provides fiscal support for a state- 
level parent /educator team that admin* 
istezs a parent resource center program 
linked to special education; the depart- 
ment also provides parent involvement 
training for local districts . 

Parent resource centers are designed 
to provide training, resources, and sup- 
port to parents, educators, and others 
seeking to help children and youth with 
educational disabilities. Each center is 
staffed by a parent of an individual with 
an educational disability and by a profes- 
sional in special education. This team 
gives parents and educators a framework 
for working together as partners and ad- 
vocates for children and youth with dis- 
abilities. The state has 25 centers. 

Parent resource centers, with fiscal as- 
sistance from the Division of Exceptional 
Children Services, coc iinate a yearly 
statewide conference, with an average at- 
tendance of 400 parents and educators, to 
provide consistent awareness training, in- 
formation, materials, and networking op- 
portunities. Participants must cover their 
own conference expenses. Registration 
scholarships are available through the 
centers on a limited basis. Other agen- 
cies, such as the Kentucky Special Parent 
Involvement Network, assist with con- 
ference funding and some parent ex- 
penses. 

Owsley County applied for and was 
awarded two grants from the Fund for 
the Improvement and Reform of Schools 
and Teaching (FIRST), US. Department 
of Education's Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, which directly 
supports school /family connections 
through the Family/School Partnership 
program. Citing strong evidence linking 
parent involvement to improved student 
achievement, Congress made it FIRST s 
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School and Parents Team Up for Kids 
in Sand Gap, Kentucky 



mission to promote promising new pro- 
grams and to share successful practices 
that encourage and support school-fam- 
ily partnerships. FIRST funds parent in- 
volvement projects submitted by local 
education associations, and includes suc- 
cessful models in the National Diffusion 
Network (Cross, LaPointe, & Jensen, 
1991). 

Boonevitle's Family-School Partner- 
ship in Owsley County was funded by a 
FIRST grant during the 1989-90 school 
year. The program featured small classes 
with parent tutors, and offered ? : inge of 
support services including he a*-*!, nutri- 
tion, and psychological counseling. The 
following year, Owsley County Schools 
received funding for Family-School Part- 
nership, which equipped parent centers 
with IBM's 'Principle of the Alphabet Lit- 
eracy System" to train parents to help 
students with school work at home (Cross, 
LaPointe, & Jensen, 1991). 

Contact: Jacque Hukill, KY Department 
of Education, 502/564-6117. 

References 

Cross, C, LaPointe, R., & Jensen, C (1991). 
The FIRST grants: Federal leadership 
to advance school and family partner- 
ships. Phi Delta Kappan, 72&) t 383-388. 

Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990, 
Ky. Revised Statutes §§156.497, 160.345 
(1990). 



The Parent Resource Center associated 
with Sand Gap Elementary School pro* 
motes parent power through involvement 
in school activities. The center schedules 
parent volunteers to work in the school 
two days a week: parents spend one day 
organizing and supervising children in 
hands-on activities such as art projects; 
they spend the second day as teachers' 
aides, copying and preparing instructional 
materials. 

The center also helps parents fund spe- 
cial educational projects at the school. 
This past year the center sponsored Heri- 
tage Days, a weeklong, schoolwide ex- 
ploration of Appalachian and Native 
American cultures. Students in each class- 
room researched an aspect of Indian life, 
which they presented to the entire school 
in skits, exhibitions, and performances. 
Special guests showed children how to 
churn butter and weave cane for chair 
seats. 

Since medical sen-ices are difficult to 
obtain in rural Sand Gap, the center is 
working to establish an on-site clinic to 
help meet families' medical needs. 
Through collaboration with the health de- 
partment, the center hopes to staff the 
ciinic with a nurse one day a week. Par- 
ent volunteers have been trained to ad- 
minister fluoride treatments and assist 
with vision and hearing screenings, and 



are already using these skills at the el- 
ementary school. 

The center has recently purchased a 
van so that staff can visit families at home; 
parent volunteers help make these visits 
possible by keeping the center open while 
staff are away. Most home visits are in 
response to teacher referrals. When fire 
recently destroyed a neighborhood home, 
center staff mobilized the community to 
provide the family with clothing and 
household goods. 

Parents may attend the center's effec- 
tive-parenting classes to learn parent-child 
communication skills. They may also par- 
ticipate in counseling services, support 
groups, or parents' gaine day, where 
learning takes place in an informal set- 
ting. A child-care coordinator is on staff 
to provide day care services for 
preschoolers while parents participate in 
programs and volunteer activities. 

Each month the center's parent incen- 
tive program recognizes outstanding par- 
ent volunteers with gifts of food, cloth- 
ing, money, or personal items. The real 
winners, however, are the children, who 
reap the benefits of teamwork and mu- 
tual respect between center parents and 
the school. 

Contact Denise McKinney, Sand Gap 
Family Resource Center, 606/965-2043. 



This publication was prepared as a 
supplement to Policy Briefs— Partner' 
ships: Sharing Responsibility for Children, 

1993, by Soleil Gregg. It may be 
reproduced and copies distributed by 
others. On request, AEL will provide a 
master on white paper. 
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State-Level Parent Involvement Initiatives 

in Tennessee 



Tennessee leaders have encouraged 
parent involvement through numerous 
policy statements. In addition, the legis- 
lature has provided financial incentives 
to schools that want to start parent in- 
volvement programs. 

Legislation and Policy 

Tennessee's vision for education di- 
rects schools to actively seek and involve 
parents as education partners (Tennessee 
State Board of Education, 1992). The Par- 
ent Educational Participation Act (1990) 
encourages local boards of education to 
develop programs for voluntary parental 
participation in a variety of school activi- 
ties. The Parent-Teacher Partnership Act 
of 1989 permits districts to schedule par- 
ent-teacher conferences, and the Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1991 (EIA) re- 
quires each school district to set aside at 
least one noninstructional day within the 
school calendar for such conferences. 

Because stressful family conditions 
such as homelessiiess, poverty, divorce, 
substance abuse, and teenage pregnancy 
reduce the effectiveness of education, the 
state supports collaboration between and 
among schools and social service agen- 
cies. Family Resource Centers, permitted 
by EIA, will provide a service delivery 
network to meet family needs through 
access to available community resources. 
School boards may apply for start-up 
grants of up to $50,000 from a pilot grant 
pool of $400,000 presently available 
through the commissioner of education 
(Jan Bushing, personal communication, 
March 17, 1993). School systems that es- 
tablish Family Resource Centers will be 
given priority to receive other program- 
specific state funds. 

The Policy for Early Childhood Edu- 
cation and Parent Involvement in Ten- 
nessee (Tennessee Board of Education & 



Tennessee Department of Education, 
1991) promotes early childhood learning 
outcomes, parent involvement, family em- 
poweraient, and coordination of services 
for children and families. Using Head 
Start as a model, it supports state funding 
of early childhood education and parent 
involvement programs for four-year-old 
at-risk children, and complements and 
supplements the currently underfunded 
Head Start program. Funding for this 
program will be phased in during 1992- 
1996. A policy council composed of at 
least 50 percent parents or guardians of 
children participating in parent involve- 
ment programs will assist local school 
boards with program governance and ad- 
ministration. 

State-School 
Collaborations 

In 1986 the Tennessee General Assem- 
bly appropriated $1,000,000 todesignand 
implement a statewide parent involve- 
ment program. Since 1989, a line item in 
the state budget has provided an addi- 
tional $500,000 yearly to fund parent in- 
volvement programs designed and initi- 
ated by local schools. Schools submit 
applications detailing program goals to 
the state department of education, Divi- 
sion of Curriculum and Instruction, and 
can receive up to $10,000 to initiate and 
implement programs. The state has 
awarded approximately 50 grants, mostly 
to elementary schools, for diverse projects 
such as school-volunteer training, active- 
parenting classes, and a family math class. 
Foilowup surveys reveal that over 95 per- 
cent of the parents who participate in pro- 
grams become more involved in their 
children's education (Lueder, 1989). The 
$500,000 also funds the Governor's A+ 
Award for Community Commitment to 
Excellence in Education, which annually 



recognizes community-oriented projects 
that create effective connections among 
communities, schools, and parents. - 
Grants have funded many exemplary 
parent involvement programs, including 
the Caldwell Early Childhood Center in 
Nashville, which employs a home-school 
coordinator to develop ways to connect 
homes and schools. A large number of 
the center's students live in an inner-city 
housing project. The program engages 
parents in their children's education and 
provides adult education classes. 

/ 

Federal-State Collaboration 

Washington County applied for and 
was awarded a grant from the Fund for 
the Improvement and Reform of Schools 
and Teaching (FIRST), U. S. Department 
of Education's Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, w hich directly 
supports school/family connections 
through the Family/ School Partnership 
program. Citing strong evidence Unking 
parent involvement to improved student 
achievement, Congress made it FIRST'S 
mission to promote promising new pro- 
grams and to share successful practices 
that encourage and support school-fam- 
ily partnerships. FIRST funds parent in- 
volvement projects submitted by local 
education associations, and includes suc- 
cessful models in the National Diffusion 
Network (Cross, LaPointe, & Jensen, 
1991). 

Washington County's LIFE (Learning 
Is for Everyone) program promotes high 
expectations for students while provid- 
ing home-learning activities and teach- 
ing skills in parenting and behavior man- 
agement. The program focuses on rural 
students in grades K-8 (Cross, LaPointe, 
& Jensen, 1991). 

Contact: Martin Nash, TN Department 
of Education, 615/741-6055. 
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Parent involvement takes on new 
meaning at the Comprehensive Pupil Ser- 
vices Educational Center in Memphis: 
most of the 140 girls in the Adolescent 
Parenting Program will become mothers 
during the school year. The program 
works with parent involvement on two 
fronts. First, the parents of the program's 
participants must agree to certain stipu- 
lations before their daughters are accepted 
as students. Foremost among these is a 
commitment to their child's regular school 
attendance, since attendance rates are 
typically low among pregnant teenagers 
who are experiencing the discomforts of 
pregnancy. Parents must also agree to let 
their child participate in the program's 
services, which include mental health 
evaluations and prenatal care. 

A large portion of the program's grant 
pays for social workers, who visit stu- 
dents' homes on a regular basis if stu- 
dents' families are welfare recipients. 
Approximately 60 percent of the students 
qualify for this service. 

The program invites parents of the 
pregnant teens to attend special presen- 
tations throughout the year, such as a 
traditional right-of-passage program for 
those of African-American heritage. A 
foster grandparent program at the school 
provides each student with a personal 
advocate and friend. 

The program also promotes parent in- 
volvemer '. for the new generation of par- 
ents — the students. All students take 
parenting classes and get hands-on expe- 
rience working in the school's on-site day 
care facility, where students' babies can 
spend the day. There, students learn to 
care for their own children. The parenting 



class teaches health and safety procedures 
for infants and young children, child de- 
velopment, and how to get assistance 
when problems occur. In addition, stu- 
dents take one class each day that is taught 
jointly by a social worker and a psycholo- 
gist. The class focuses on self-esteem, an- 
ger control, child abuse prevention, and 
drug and alcohol counseling. 

The program does not overlook regu- 
lar academics. Teachers use a bank of 
computers to individualize mathematics 
and English instruction to meet students' 
needs. A summer program helps young 
mothers who have dropped out of school 
complete course requirements for gradu- 
ation. 

The program collaborates with health 
and social service agencies to develop 
school policies. Collaborative teams in- 
clude teachers, mental health profession- 
als, a nurse, foster grandparents, and read- 
ing volunteers who work individually 
with students. 

The program's comprehensive ap- 
proach promotes both present and future 
parent involvement. While students are 
getting the support they need from par- 
ents and foster grandparents to overcome 
hurdles and complete school, they are 
also learning how to meet the next 
generation's health and developmental 
needs. In this way, the Adolescent 
Parenting Program hopes to break the 
cycle that makes students at risk for school 
failure and to replace it with one that 
empowers students for school success. 

Contact: James Paavola, Adolescent 
Parenting Center, Memphis, TN, 901\325- 
5456 
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State-Level Parent Involvement Initiatives 

in Virginia 



AU education stakeholders in Virginia 
recognize the importance of parent in- 
volvement in schools, so state leaders have 
taken steps to assure a high degree of 
parent involvement. 

Legislation and Policy 

The Standards of Quality, mandated 
by legislation and adopted by the state 
board of education, require local school 
boards to develop both a policy for school- < 
community communications and commu- 
nity involvement, and guidelines to en- . 
courage parents to help their children with ' 
school work at home. Local boards may 
provide training for this purpose for par- 
ents of children in grades K-3 (Code ot , 
Va_, 1992). | 
While the Standards of Quality focus , 
on school districts, the Standards of Ac- j 
creditation look at parent involvement 
on both district and local school levels. 
Schools submit reports certified by the 
principal and district superintendent to 
the state department of education to docu* < 
ment the involvement of parents and com- ■ 
m unity members in biennial long-range , 
school improvement planning, curricu- 
lum studies, and program evaluation. The 
standards also require local school boards ; 
to develop a homework policy with par- j 
ent input ("Regulations Establishing," no i 
date). j 
The Virginia Department of Personnel j 
and Training (1992) issued a policy that , 
gives all state employees, not just par- 
ents, up to eight hours of paid leave each ! 
year to volunteer at local schools. Em- < 
ployees may also use the leave to meet ; 
with their children's teachers or princi- * 
pals and to attend school functions. The 
state department of education is offering 
transformational grants to schools to 
implement school reform and restructur- 
ing. To qualify, schools must involve 
parents in planning, and projects must 



include multiple strategies for home- 
school partnerships and encourage active 
parent involvement (Virginia Department 
of Education, 1992). In addition, the ad- 
visory council to state restructuring ef- 
forts at the K-3 level involves all educa- 
tion stakeholders, including parents. 

The state department of education is 
currently developing a program to study 
the parent involvement literature and to 
gather best practices from around the 
state. Schools can use the information to 
develop and expand parent involvement 
programs. 

Federal-State 
Collaborations 

Virginia, like Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, has a network of parent resource 
centers funded through the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). 
A parent/ educator team housed in the 
Student Services /Early Childhood Divi- 
sion of the state department of education 
coordinates the centers on a state level. 
Besides providing on-site training and in- 
formation in the field, centers provide 
yearly in-service training for parents and 
teachers on topics such as teacher strate- 
gies for involving hard-to-reach parents, 
main-streaming children with disabilities 
into regular education classrooms, and 
building cooperative teams to meet stu- 
dents' needs. Although the centers were 
created for parents and teachers of dis- 
abled students, some centers have ex- 
panded to include parents and teachers 
of all students in response to increased 
mainstreaming and popular demand. 

The Arlington Public School Division 
applied for and was awarded a grant from 
the Fund for the Improvement and Re- 
form of Schools and Teaching (FIRST), U. 
S. Department of Education's Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, 
which directly supports school /family 



connections through the Family /School 
Partnership program. Citing strong evi- 
dence linking parent involvement to im- 
proved student achievement Congress 
made it FIRST'S mission to promote prom- 
ising new programs and to share success- 
ful practices that encourage and support 
school-family partnerships. FIRST funds 
parent involvement projects submitted by 
local education associations, and includes 
successful models in the National Diffu- 
sion Network (Cross, LaPointe, & Jensen, 
1991). 

The Arlington Family/ School Partner- 
ship Project received the grant to offer 
staff development workshops in family/ 
school partnerships, create a countywide 
technical team to support parent involve- 
| ment activities, and produce a bilingual 
; training manual and resource guide for 
\ parents and educators (Cross, LaPointe, 
j & Jensen, 1991). 

j Contact: Judy Hudgins, VA Department 
of Education, 804/371-7421. 

I 
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Virginia School Meets Parents Halfway 



Schools in Emporia, Virginia, are mo- 
bilizing to involve parents in education 
In 1990, the division received a FIRST 
grant to convert a 36-foot recreational ve- 
hicle into a mobile Parent Resource Cen- 
ter (Richardsor 1 993). Staffed by a re- 
source special! 4 v instructional aide 
from Greensville County Public Schools, 
the center travels through neighborhoods 
and to businesses to build bridges be- 
tween schools and parents of at-risk chil- 
dren. 

The vehicle provides a positive place 
where parents can work with teachers to 
learn tutoring skills for helping their chil- 
dren at home. For example, the center's 
education team shows parents how to 
create learning tools using simple house- 
hold items to develop children's reading 
skills and stimulate creative play. 

Approximately 60 percent of the 
county's parents have used the center's 
services, which also include instructional 
videos, games, and a lending library. 



Preschoolers who accompany parents oc- 
cupy themselves in a play area in the 
back of the vehicle that is equipped with 
toys and books. Staff are available to 
supervise and read stories to, children 
while parents are busy. 

The school publicizes the mobile 
center's schedule in the local paper, and 
parent volunteers phone other parents to 
let them know that the center is coming to 
their neighborhood. Sometimes staff will 
knock on dcors and invite parents and 
children inside. They even park the mo- 
bile unit at businesses so that parents can 
use its resources during lunch and breaks. 

The program lias been so well received 
by area parents that another grant was 
written for a walk-in center, which will 
be staffed by parent volunteers. This cen- 
ter will provide teachers from the district 
a place to conduct workshops and hold 
parent-teacher conferences, and will give 
parents a meeting place to share informa- 
tion about effective tutoring methods. 



The center's success proves that par- 
ents care about and want to be involved 
in their children's education Because the 
mobile unit visits parents on their turf, 
one of its primary benefits has been to 
dispel the negativity that can exist be- 
tween parents and schools. A secondary 
benefit has been helping preschoolers who 
visit the center develop positive attitudes 
toward school. The main beneficiaries of 
the program, however, are the children 
whose parents now know how to help 
them do their best in school. 

Contact: Margaret Lee, Chapter 1 spe- 
cialist Greensville County Public Schools, 
S04/634-3748. 
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State-Level Parent Involvement Initiatives 

in West Virginia 



Parent involvement is the centerpiece 
of West Virginia's education reform ef- 
forts. Several state-level laws and poli- 
cies in West Virginia require parent in- 
volvement in schools. 

Legislation and Policy 

The state board of education's Policy 
2200: Parent Involvement in Education 
(1989) provides guidelines for county 
boards of education to use in developing 
parent involvement programs. The policy 
requires local boards of education to es- 
tablish policies that include training for 
teachers, administrators, and parents to 
realize education goals; two-way home* 
school communication systems; and 
home-school partnerships for each school. 

West Virginia specifies parent involve- 
ment as a standard for school accredita- 
tion and establishes improvement in par- 
ent and community involvement as a nec- 
essary criterion for determining state 
schools of excellence (W.Va, Code Ann., 
1992). 

To ensure community involvement in 
statewide school reform efforts. Senate 
Bill I (1990) required all schools to estab- 
lish Local School Improvement Councils 
consisting of principals, teachers, service 
personnel parents, community members, 
business representatives, and, for second- 
ary schools, students. Councils can apply 
for waivers from state and local laws and 
policies to implement alternatives to 
present school operations, as long as al- 
ternatives meet or exceed state standards. 
Schools must cooperate with any council 
programs or policies that encourage par- 
ent involvement or encourage businesses 
to release parents to attend parent-teacher 
conferences. Councils can also apply for 
state grants to implement programs to 
improve instruction: parent participation 
is one criterion for grant eligibility (W. Va. 
Code Ann., 1990). 



The department of education's Office 
of Professional Development, in conjunc- 
tion with AEL, has sponsored statewide 
teleconference training tor coum.il mem- 
bers, including parents. Two video- 
teleconference training sessions were 
broadcast statewide last year, and two 
additional sessions will be broadcast this 
year. 

Federal-State 
; Collaborations 

i 1 
1 The Office of Instructional Services : 
1 works with parent involvement in the | 
Chapter 1 program and oversees the | 
state's six child development centers, j 
which offer integratec*. health and educa- j 
tion services to at-risk preschoolers. The | 
Chapter 1 program has conducted three I 
training sessions this year to teach par- 
ents home learning activities to use with 
their children. 

The Office ol Special Education ad- 
ministers the Parent* Educator Resource 
Center Project, which is similar to pro- 
grams in Kentucky and Virginia. The 
project's mam purpose is to ensure all 
j children, especially those with special 
; needs, full access to education opportu- 
! nities. The 38 centers train parents to 
' speak for their children in procuring edu- 
cation b jnefits and train educators to in- 
volve parents in positive home-school re- 
lationships. They also provide a variety 
of other services to parents and educa- 
tors: parenting-skills training, support 
groups, parent-requested workshops, and 
interagency collaborations for securing 
resources. Centers are staffed by teams 
of parents and educators. 

Logan County applied for and was 
awarded a grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement and Reform of Schools and 
Teaching (FIRST), U. S. Department of 
Education's Office of Educational Re- 



search and Improvement, which directly 
supports school /family connections 
through the Family /School Partnership 
program. Citing strong evidence linking 
parent involvement to improved student 
achievement, Congress made it FIRST s 
mission to promote promising new pro- 
grams and to share successful practices 
that encourage and support school*fam- 
ily partnerships. FIRST funds parent in- 
volvement projects submitted by local 
education associations, and includes suc- 
cessful models in the National Diffusion 
Network (Cross, LaPointe, & Jensen, 
1991). 

Logan County's Cooperative Parent/ 
Child Remediation and Attitude Enhance- 
ment Program provided students take* 
home computer programs for diagnostic 
and prescriptive work in reading and 
mathematics. The program's pretests and 
posttests allowed participants and their 
parents to chart their progress while de- 
veloping mathematics and reading skills 
(Cross, LaPointe, & Jensen, 1991). 

Contact: Karen Larry, WV Department 
of Education, 304/558-2681. 
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Extraordinary 



Effort by Putnam County Schools Stimulates 
Parent Involvement 



Educators and administrators in 
Putnam County believe that parents are 
crucial to a child's success in school To 
back this claim, they have actively sought 
to empower parents with information and 
know-how and to elicit parent input in 
school decisionmaking. Last year the 
county's district office sponsored a par* 
ent rally to build support for schools. This 
spring, the school system, the county's 
Parent Advisory Council, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce sponsored a one-day 
parent conference with the theme, "Invit- 
ing Student Success... Parenting for the Fu- 
ture/' 

The conference featured two nation- 
ally acclaimed speakers: one addressed 
the parent's role in student success, and 
the other emphasized skills students need 
for the twenty-first century. Parents could 
also choose to attend two of eleven spe- 
cial-interest sessions on a variety of top- 



ics, including: effective study skills* set- 
ting high standards for performance, mul- 
tiple intelligences, educational and finan- 
cial planning for postsecondary educa- 
tion, parenting skills, and Classroom 2000. 

To encourage parent involvement, the 
Putnam County Chamber of Commerce 
awarded a cash prize of $1,000 to the 
xhool with the highest percentage of par- 
ents attending the conference. Free child 
care was also provided. 

The parent conference reinforces 
Putnam County's continuing efforts to 
include all education stakeholders in bot- 
tom-up school improvement and 
decisionmaking. For the past three sum- 
mers, the county has sponsored School 
Improvement Academies to bring to- 
gether school improvement council mem- 
bers {including parents) to hear informa- 
tive speakers and to design individual 
school improvement plans. To date, 450 



persons have participated in the acad- 
emies. Su that council members can tai- 
lor plans to their school's needs, the 
county first surveys parents, students, and 
school personnel, then presents school 
councils with an information packet that 
includes survey results and student per- 
formance data. Councils can compare 
current data to that from previous years 
to evaluate their plan's effectiveness. 

The true measure of Putnam County's 
success will be student success. Actively 
involving parents in schools — from help- 
ing children with homework to making 
decisions about school improvement— 

| helps to ensure that the results will be 

| positive. 

i 

! Contact: Lydia McCue, director of sec- 

! ondary education, Putnam County 

| Schools, 304/ 586-OSOO. 
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Departments of education can provide 
leadership to promote program develop- 
ment and success by providing technical 
assistance and information to local schools 
and districts. Recognizing that responsi- 
bility for parent involvement activities is 
often divided among various agencies, of- 
fices, and programs on local, state, and fed- 
eral levels, they can collaborate with other 
agencies to provide cohesive, comprehen- 
sive services to children and families. 

Researchers at the federally funded Cen- 
ter on Families, Communities, Schools, and 
Children's Learning tracked federal and 
state policies over a 12-month period. They 
determined that although 30 states had be- 
gun to define how schools, parents, and 
community agencies could share overlap- 
ping responsibility for education, local dis- 
tricts continue to report fragmentation, dis- 
continuity, and lack of comprehensiveness 
(Palanki & Burch, with Davies, 1993). State 
policymakers can help determine if fed- 
eral, state, and local parent involvement 
initiatives function coherently, or if they 
compete and conflict to create fragmenta- 
tion and confusion. 

Policymaking; Commitment in 
Action 

Although many states and organizations 
advocate parent involvement in schools, 
few states have supported their words with 
actions — legislation, guidelines, and fund- 
ing (Partee, 1991; Nardine & Morris, 1991). 
Policymakers committed to action can first 
examine state-level policies and practices 
to determine if they w encourage, assist, and 
support (schools) in their efforts to effec- 
tively involve parents" (Sattes, 1986, p. 5). 
They can then look to Epstein's areas of 
shared responsibility among schools, fami- 
lies, and communities for guidance in 
decisionmaking. 

Health, safety, and developmental is- 
sues. Policy can encourage, promote, or 
mandate collaboration among agencies and 
institutions that work for children and fami- 
lies. Recent legislation in AEL's Region 
seeks to address health and social prob- 
lems that rqay interfere with learning. Fam- 
ily Resource Centers and Youth Services 
Centers in Kentucky, Family Resource Cen- 
ters and the Policy for Early Childhood 
Education and Parent Involvement in Ten- 
nessee, and Family Resource Networks in 
West Virginia link families to social service 
systems within the community to provide 



single points of contact for meeting family 
needs. 

Home-school communications. Policy 
can require that schools develop commu- 
nication plans that consider families' cul- 
tural and educational differences and en- 
courage feedback. West Virginia requires 
schools to provide evidence that families 
have received the school's report card as 
part of the accreditation process. Virginia 
and Tennessee require evidence of parent 
involvement in order for schools to be eli- 
gible for grants. 

Working together at school. 
Policymakers can determine if current 
policy and practice "encourage, assist, and 
support principals and teachers in their 
efforts to effectively involve parents" 
(Sattes, 1986, p. 5). They can encourage or 
require schools to offer parents a variety of 
options for involvement, to make schedule 
adjustments to accommodate working par- 
ents, and to record how many parents par- 
ticipate and at what levels. They can make 
sure that teachers are trained to under- 
stand and work with parents of all cul- 
tures, and provide time and /or compensa- 
tion for the training. 

Supporting study at home. Since many 
parents would like to help their children at 
home but do not know how, policymakers 
can see that teachers are trained to give 
parents the information they need. They 
can also ask state education agencies to 
develop and provide materials and in' ur- 
ination to schools and to parents to sup- 
port home learning activities. For instance, 
the Preschool Division of the Kentucky State 
Department of Education provided all chil- 
dren in its 1992-1993 program with copies 
of AEL's Family Connections, a take -home 
guide for parents to promote home learn- 
ing. In some states, policymakers may need 
to promote adult literacy programs so that 
parents are empowered to value and sup- 
port education for their children. 

Sharing decisions about education. 
School reform efforts nationwide empha- 
size site-based decisionmaking and local 
control of schools. Both West Virginia and 
Kentucky require schools to involve par- 
ents in school improvement and 
decisionmaking. State policymakers can 
be sure that the move to site-based 
decisionmaking is supported by training 
and information for school staff and par- 
ents, so that it functions effectively and 
successfully* 
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Participation in school decisionmaking 
is a new role for most parents, and they 
may feel intimidated by school staff, igno- 
rant of school regulations and procedures, 
and unfamiliar with the parameters of the 
job. Since all parents need to know how to 
advocate for their children to assure that 
no child falls through the cracks of the 
education system, policymakers can see 
that parents are getting the information 
they need to make good decisions about 
education in general, and their child's edu- 
cation in particular. 

Collaboration with communities. 
Policymakers can make sure thai existing 
regulations do not prevent or discourage 
the formation of school-community part- 
nerships. They can also actively promote 
these partnerships through legislation: for 
example, West Virginia policymakers stipu- 
lated that a member of the community at 
large and a business representative be in- 
cluded on local school improvement coun- 
cils (Senate Bill 1, 1990). 

Mandating parent involvement does not 
guarantee that parents will become in- 
volved in schools and learning. However, 
"a clearly defined and articulated policy 
on parent involvement can encourage the 
development of programs designed to in- 
volve parents" (Fleming, in press, p. 63). 

Helping our children overcome ob- 
stacles to learning to achieve their full po- 
tential in school and life will require part- 
nership — parents, schools, communities, 
and local, state, and federal agencies work- 
ing together toward a vision of academic 
excellence and achievement for all students. 
According to a member of a Florida school 
reform panel, "The real challenge is not in 
convincing people that children should be 
well educated, but in helping them to see 
how they can become meaningfully in- 
volved in insuring that happens" (Walsh, 
1993, p. 12). 
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